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This month : Scenes from ‘‘ Arms and the Man ”’ 
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by John Vickers LPH RICHARDSON and LAURENCE OLIVIER 


UMES AND WIGS ON HIRE 


CHAS. H. FOX. LTD. 


Write for Estimates to 184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


* Theatricals, Westcent, London. Telephone; Holhory 0557-0 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Advertisement of— (L.42) 
WHE. SEDISON SWAN) 7 ELEGTRIC’ = COL” JLT 


155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


Freedom from anxiety over questiol 
of personal hygiene is essential to th 
woman of to-day. She challenges life ii 
the social or business sphere with th 
self assurance that comes only fron 
knowledge and experience. Ever) 
woman can learn from Nurse Drew’ 
booklet “‘ Hygiene for Women’’ th 
indispensable facts of feminine hygien 
and obtain information about Rendell 
Products. Ask your Chemist for 
Copy to-day—or if you prefer, sen 
3d. in stamps to 


NURSE DREW, 414 Victoria House, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


RENDELLS 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS ~ 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS 


Bt re 3 Us r . 
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Putakicki 
: “Kik”? is a new Alcoholic Fruit 
_ Base—rich in pure orange juice— 
} with a “kick.” By itself, as a 
1 Cocktail base or added to Mineral 


_ Water for a long drink, it is 
| delightful and refreshing. 


“KIK” 


The Orange Pace 
- | Cup Base 


é 


_ From leading stores including 
Selfridges Ltd., Wm. Whiteley’s 
' Ltd., Branches of Cullen’s Stores, 
Cave Austin & Co., Yardleys, 
Thresher & Co., Williamsons 
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NELSON: PLAYS 


* 
THREE COMMUNITY PLAYS 


By NORA RATCLIFF, M.A. 
These three period Plays give great opportunities 
to the producer and to each one of the many actors. 
PEDLAR’S PROGRESS (8m, 6w & supers). A 
rollicking comedy. Outdoor set. (Curtains and cut- 
outs). RUSTIC HEY (7m & a boy, 6w & supers) 
Period about 1580. A comedy about strolling players. 
Outdoor set. WIDDERSHINS (7m, 7w & supers) 
Shewing how the tables are turned on a witch hunter 
of 1645. Outdoor set (playable to curtains). 

Nelson’s Plays for Amateurs 2s, net. 


Thread o’ Scarlet !.!. BELL 
piled popular thriller with a strong climax. 
mM. 


Pie in the Oven 
' Hunger drives John Macnab to force a proposal from 
his daughter’s shy suitor. (2m & 2w) 


Nelson’s Repertory Plays Each 9d. net. 


‘THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD. 


These books are available for inspection through 
\Nelson’s PLAY ADVISORY BUREAU. Write 
to Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9. 
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S EROCALGCIN assists the 


fie f 


natural defences of the body 
“to repel organisms that cause 


- colds: It has been prescribed by 


Doctors for many years. 
A 30-day course of Serocalcin 


tablets gives 3 to 4 months im- 


munity in some 8 out of I0 cases. 
Existing colds usually respond 
to Serocalcin in 48 hours. 


There are no “drugs” in 
Serocalcin and no unpleasant 
reactions. It can be given to 


children with perfect safety. » ‘ ; 
The immunizing course of 60 _ 
tablets — 2 daily for 30 days — 


costs 8/54 inc. tax. For existing 
colds — 3 tablets 3 times daily — 
there is a special 20 tablet pack 


price 3/4}. 


If you suffer from colds, ask 
your Doctor or Chemist about 
Serocalcin (Reg. Trade Mark) or 
send 1d. stamp for _ booklet 
“Immunity from Colds” 


HARWOODS*LABORATORIES 
LTD. WATFORD, HERTS 


| Ale actor 


A KHOLLY WOOD LONDON 


We have much pleasure in announcing that our world 
famous theatrical make-up is now obtainable at our 
Salon, 16 Old Bond Street, W.1, and the following 
stores throughout the provinces :— 


Fenwicks Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Lewis’s Ltd., Birmingham 

Lewis’s Ltd., Manchester 

Lewis’s Ltd., Liverpool 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leeds 

Lewis’s Ltd., Leicester » 

Lewis’s Ltd., Glasgow 

Lewis’s Ltd., Hanley 
To ensure fair and equal distribution these cosmetics 
can only be supplied on presentation of Variety Artists 


Federation, Equity and Concert Artists Association 
Cards. 


“Cosmetics of the Stars” 
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John Vickers 


Peggy who. has. been John Gielgud’s leading lady in many ‘past successes, has Sa 
; rejoined his company to play Ophelia to his Hamlet. Hamlet, which ee 
: Asheroft together with Congreve’s Love for Love and Maugham’s The Circle will open ‘ae = 


Mr. Gielgud’s season of repertory at the Haymarket Theatre, is at present ae 
touring the provinces. 
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Disordered Digestion 


Is cases of impaired digestion it is essential to avoid 
abnormal digestive strain, such as arises when you 
are rushed for time or in a state of over-fatigue. This 
can best be accomplished by omitting a meal and 
drinking a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ instead. © 


This delicious food beverage is 100 per cent. concentrated 
nourishment in a form exceptionally easy to digest. Prepared 
from Nature’s best foods—malt, milk and eggs—‘Ovaltine’ 
provides soothing, energising and re-vitalising nourishment 
without imposing strain on the digestion. 


This is one of the important reasons why ‘Ovaltine’ is 


‘supplied to Military and Civil Hospitals. ‘Ovaltine’ has for 


many years been considered a hospital standby in cases of 
difficult feeding. It is also widely used in Industrial and 
Service Canteens. 


» Prices in 
‘Gt. Britain and 
N. Ireland 
1/4, 2/4 & 4/- per tin 
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September, 1944 
QE hesitates to prophecy what will be 
the position in the West End theatres 
even a week hence, but at the moment of 
going to press, it would appear that things 
are looking up. This in ‘spite of the con- 
tinuing flying bombs and disturbing threats 
of possible V2 attacks on the capital. The 
truth is that victory is in the air; Paris, of 
joyous memories, is free, and anyway 
theatre managements and the profession 
generally know all about taking risks. 
When this is in print the Old Vic 
Company will already have launched its 
season at the New Theatre with Peer Gynt, 


and the St. Martin’s will have been 
re-opened with Bird in Hand. Firth 
Shephard’s production of the American 


play To-morrow the World, a moving 
exposition of the dangers of the Nazi spirit 
persisting in the German young, with some 
splendid acting from two very young 
players, David O’Brien and Angela Glynne, 
will have opened at the Aldwych. There 
are possibilities, too, that Uncle Harry will 
have returned to the Garrick. There Shall 
be No Night is also expected back in 
London with the Lunts. 

Ballet is well represented, with Ballet 
Rambert at the Lyric, Hammersmith, Inter- 
national Ballet at the Adelphi, and Sadler’s 
Wells returning to London towards the end 
of September for a season at the Prince’s. 
A feature of this new Sadler’s Wells season 
will be a new ballet by Robert Helpmann 
and a revival of Frederick Ashton’s Noc- 
turne. 

' Peter Ustinov’s latest play, The Banbury 
Nose, is scheduled to open at Wyndham’s 
during the first week of September, with 
Roger Livesey, Ursula Jeans and Michael 
Shepley in the leading parts. The Czech 
village, Lidice, the massacre of - whose 
ae eats stirred the whole world, is the 


Bey. 


FOR HIRE 


(Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL) 


1, DORSET BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 (Central 8276) e (rs 
Edited by Frances Stephens 


', Donat is presenting the play in association j 


with Macbeth, Hamiet, 
“ Venice and Volpone in the repertoire. 


THEATRICAL Dike Yor WVhrle d- ods SPANGLING 
WELLERY and 
q oF 19, Stcheley Street, TAMBOUR WORK 
‘ARMOUR Diury Lane, W. €.2 | Stee 


\ Telephone: Holborn 0512 
ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS 


Annual Subscriptiot 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footligh ts ‘i 


subject of a drama by Emil Synek whichis. 
to be presented by Guy Charles at the 
Pheenix on September 12th. Mila Raymo- 
nova, a well-known eR oot ee aes ! 
takes the leading part. ‘\ 
A new play by James Bridie is always a a 
theatrical event, and It Depends What You 
Mean, his latest, is opening in Glasgow on — 
September 11th, and should reach the West- 
minster before the end of the month. “Robert - 


with Alastair Sim’s play-producing com- 
pany. Mr. Sim will produce as well He 
appear in a leading part opposite Angela 
Baddeley. Linnit and Dunfee, Ltd., are to | 
present a new Esther McCracken play 
entitled No Medals, which is a tribute to the 
unhonoured and unsung war-time heroism of 
the women at home. Fay Compton hasa = 
leading role, and Richard Bird is producing. a ; 
Donald Wolfit has already begun his — 
autumn tour at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
The Merchant of — 
Mrs) 
Wolfit’s’ leading lady, Rosalind Iden, is “a 
happily convalescent after her recent illness, _ 
and when she is able to rejoin the company , 
rehearsals will start on Cymbeline, which 
Mr. Wolfit plans to present with himself as — 
Iachimo and Miss Iden as Imogen. 


QW pase 32 of this issue we reproduce a 

cable that has reached us from Moscow, | 
giving news of a new Theatre Section 
set up in Moscow for the interchange of a 
ideas and the furthering of friendship _ 
between the English and Soviet theatres. 
This is an excellent move, and with victory ie 
now in sight we hope it may be possible in — 
the not too distant future to send English — 
companies to Moscow and to welcome visit- 
ing Russian companies over here. 


FSi, 


STAGE COSTUMES 


B 


L-R: Faith Rogers, Ralph Lynn, Enid Stamp Taylor and Vernon Kelso in a scene from Is Your 
Honeymoon Really Necessary? which had the distinction of being the first new play to reach the West 
End after the flying bomb raids began, and is now playing to capacity at the Duke of York’s. 


**is Your Honeymoon Really 


Necessary ? ”’ 
HE “bedroom ’’ farce is now so com- 
pletely worn out that one wonders why 
producers have the temerity to go on 
staging them without some welcome touch 
of originality (other than the inevitable 
reference to Spam). In this new version of 
an old familiar which happily brings Ralph 
Lynn back to the London stage, the actors 
were also handicapped by dialogue which 
Jacked both speed (essential in a farce) and 
continuity. Considering this, the play was 
put over remarkably well. 

As the husband who, on starting his 
second honeymoon, is confronted by his 
first wife whom he thought he had divorced, 
Mr. Lynn sails through the piece with ease. 
The obvious complications arise from trying 
to keep the two wives apart, and _ this 
accomplished, the distressed husband saves 
the situation by introducing his first wife as 
the spouse of a lawyer friend who is there 
trying to help him out of his difficulty. The 
lawyer, a confirmed bachelor, is naturally 
horrified, especially when it is suggested that 


ce > 


he and his “‘ wife ’’’ should stay the night. 
His new wife, however, is delighted with the 
turn events have taken and accepts the 
invitation for him with alacrity. By this 
time her real husband no longer regards the 
affair with the gloom and despair he did 
when she first arrived, and is extremely 
amused by his friend’s discomfiture. Of 
course, all turns out right in the end and 
everyone is paired off satisfactorily. 

As the first wife Enid Stamp-Taylor is 
outstanding, and her lively_ performance is 
notable throughout the play. Faith Roger: 
is quietly competent as the second wife whc 
is wiser than she appears, and Vernon Kelsc 
introduces the appropriate degree of cor. 
rectness into, his portrayal of the lawyer 
Robert McLachlan is an amusing butler 
cum-woman-hater who finally succumbs t¢ 
feminine charms, and other parts are 
adequately filled. D.E.E. 


°‘* Keep Going ”’ 

U NFORTUNATELY this new revue doe 
not live up to its name, though ther 

are a number of bright spots. Phylli 

Monkman, that great little Co-optimist o 


(Oya 
F: bores \ a? 


most of their material, and their skit on 
opera is extremely amusing. Billy Tasker 
supports ably, particularly with a wistful 
little song ‘‘ right from~the heart,’”’ as a 
lonely American soldier (is there such a 
thing?) on Rainbow Corner. 

_ Miss Avril Angers, usually a very bright 
comedienne, was not given nearly enough 
scope, and only made very brief appear- 
ances throughout the show. Some good 
ballet dancing came from Lulu Dukes, but 
the ladies of the chorus seemed a trifle 
unrehearsed. When next Betty Astell 
devises, writes and composes a show, she 
will perhaps have had more experience, 
though the task of building up a successful 
revue for a theatre as large as the Palace 
should surely never fall on one pair of 
slender shoulders only. » 

PLB, 


7 
°° Wiime Hostess ’’ 


MoE Arts Theatre revival of Goldoni’s 
comedy is in a translation by Clifford 
Bax. Wechad the feeling during one or two 
dull patches that the original was not being 
too well served, but these passages were 
tare, and on the whole Mr. Bax—as we had 
expected—brings out the spirit of mid- 
eighteenth century Florence admirably. 
Two delightful pérformances come from 
Judy Campbell and Baliol Holloway. Miss 
Campbell is making her first appearance in 


earlier days, and Cyril Bieteher make the 


\ / 

a costume play and a, bewitching Mirando- | 
lina she proves to be. Not one feminine he 
wile is found missing as she saunters coolly te 
through the play, her slightly husky voice 
taking on every intonation as she lays low i 
her admirers one by one. Her determined % 
seige of The Knight of Ripafratta is a 
wonderful exposition of the eternal feminine, 
and it was not to be wondered at that this — 
confirmed bachelor should be driven at last > 
to distraction, by so much charm and 2 
innocence, not to mention the more practical 
ministrations of a most accomplished’ 
‘“mine hostess.’ The hotel industry would 
look up immediately if there were a few SS 
such Mirandolinas about. By) 

As the Knight Baliol Holloway is magni-.  _ 
ficent. His bearing is eighteenth century J 
to the last detail, and what a delight it is 
to watch the facial expression of an accom- 
plished actor who has not forgotten that 
the stage is visual as well as aural. i 

Ralph Roberts and Newton Blick appear ; 
as the Marquis and the Count, the eccentric 
admirers of Mirandolina, and have some 4 
difficulty in presenting these rather ridicu- iy 
lous figures as genuine eighteenth century aR: 
products. The same also applies to the 
Ortensia and Dejanira of Dorothy Reynolds a 
and Joan Sterndale-Bennett. These ~are mien 
excellent portrayals of a couple of comedy us 
actresses aping the fine ladies, but we aré 
never quite convinced about their sojourn 
in a Florentine Inn in the year 1753. ‘a 
Alastair Duncan brings the necessary 
servility and cheekiness to the role of | 
Fabrizio, the servant who in the end wins ye 
the fine lady. 

Alec Clunes produces, and the costumes is 
and settings are most effective. 


T was welcome news that >the Arts 

? Theatre is vextending’ its spheres ols 
influence by transferring one of its plays to ie! 
another West End Theatre. Bird in Hand, \ 
recently revived at the Arts, was a. great 4 
success, and Drinkwater’s comedy more za ts 
than merits an extended run. The cast at : 
the St. Martin’s, where the play opened on a 
August 28rd, is practically the same as the —— 
é 


Arts Company, except that Ivor Barnard 
appears as Mr. Blanquet, the role he played ~ 
in the original production in 1928. Herbert — 
Lomas repeats his brilliant performance in 

his old part of Thomas Greenleaf, landlord 

of the little Gloucestershire Inn, and others st 


in the cast are Frith Banbury, George. 
Bishop, Kathleen Boutall, Julian D’Albie, 
Felicity Lyster and Richard Stapley. \ 
i F.S, ad 
‘sg 
(Left) : a y 


JUDY CAMPBELL 
who makes a brilliant debut in her first costume fis 8 
role in Mine Hostess at the Arts. Miss Campbell’s . 
clever portrayal of the mother in Noel Coward’s H} 
This Happy Breed, igs still fresh in the memory. ay 


f ‘NICHOLAS PHIPPS, JOYCE CARBY and PENELOPE WARD as they appear in the roles formerly 
played by Cecil Parker, Irene Browne, and Betty Ann Davies in Blithe Spirit at the Duchess Theatre. 
Noel Coward’s record-breaking farce is now in its fourth year. 


he ese 
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VICKERS 


Sluntschli : 
all out, or 
be shot. 


Don't 
you'll 


Ralph Richard- 

oon as Blunt- 

shi in Act 
One. 


> Aa hs dnd he Mee 


by Norman Ginsbury, produced by Tyrone 


war years has been the arrival of the 
Old Vic Theatre Company at the New 
‘heatre, where a _ continuous 
reekly repertory is to be given. 


To quote the official announcement : — 


‘By arrangement with Howard Wyndham 
nd Bronson Albery, the Governors. of the 
Nid Vic in ‘association with C.E.M.A. 

present 
‘alph Richardson, Laurence Olivier, Sybil 
horndike, Nicholas Hannen and the Old 

‘ic Theatre Company with Joyce Redman, 
largaret Leighton, George KRelph, and 
farcourt Williams.’ 


This splendid team will appear in Peer 
ynt, Ibsen’s drama, in a new translation 


()w of the big theatrical events of the 


? 


season of 


Guthrie, with décor and costumes by Reece 
Pemberton. Herbert Menges will conduct 
Grieg’s music for this, the first production 
which opened at the New on August 31st. 
Arms and the Man, Bernard Shaw’s comedy, 
which is pictured in the following pages, is 
produced by John Burrell, with décor and 
costumes by Doris Zinkeisen, and opens on 
September 5th, to be followed on the 13th 
by Richard III, with Laurence Olivier as 
Richard. Subsequently these three pro- 
ductions will play alternately, so that it will 
be possible for any visitor to enjoy within 
a day or so three of the most brilliant plays 
London has seen for a long time, presented 
with a freshness not possible with the usual 


type of long run. 


Raina: What will he care for my 

poor little worship after the acclam- 

ations of a whole army of heroes? 

But no matter: I am so happy—so 
proud. 


The romantically minded young 
girl is overwhelmed with pride 
at the exploits of her Sergius 
who is now “ the hero of the 
hour and idol of the regiment.”’ 


Catherine: Heavens, child! Are y¢ 
out in the night air instead of 
your bed? You'll catch your deat 


The opening scene in Rair 
Petkoff’s bed-chamber in 
small town in Bulgaria. TI 
year is 1885 and Catherit 
Petkoff has rushed in to tell hi 
daughter that her fiance Sergi 
is the hero of a great victo1 
in the battle at Slivnitza. 


Margaret Leighton as Raina ar 
Sybil Thorndike as Catherin 


Bluntschli: If they find me, I 
promise you a fight—a devil of a 
fight! 


An enemy soldier of the Servian 
army, one Bluntschli, makes an 
unceremonious entrance by way 
of the balcony into Raina’s 
room. Members of the victori- 
ous Bulgarian army are in 
pursuit and Bluntschli seeks 
asylum in the enemy’s camp, 
so to speak. At first Raina is 
alarmed, but soon falls a victim 
to the undoubted charm of this 
nonchalant professional soldier, 
who, it transpires, is the son 
of a wealthy Swiss hotel keeper. 


Raina: Don’t leave my mother, 
Louka, while the soldiers are here. 


Louka, the Petkoffs’ perky little 
maid (Joyce Redman) has more 
than a suspicion that Raina has 
something to hide. Indeed, at 
this very moment, Bluntschli is 
lurking behind the curtain. 
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Right): - 
etkoff: I don’t 
elieve in going 


io: far with 


hese modern 
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ashing can’t be 
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Catherine: We 
asleep. The brute! 


Raina’s miother is ‘none 

too pleased, but the out- 

rageous situation compels 

her to lend a_ helping 
hand. 


(Below): 


The opening scene from 
Act 2. Major Petkoff, 
Raina’s cheerful little 
father, is glad to be back 
again from the war. 


Nicholas Hannen < 
Petkoff. 


Petkoff: Your resignation! You 


must withdraw it. 


Sergius: I never withdraw. 


The arrival of Major Sergius 
Saranoff, Raina’s betrothed. 
This handsome but pompous 
young man, straight from 
his victory, causes a sen- 
sation by  proffering his 
resignation as a soldier—the 
outcome, apparently, of an 


illuminating conversation 

with ‘‘ a bagman of a Swiss 
captain.’’ 

(Left) : 


Raina, in her most demure 
mood, arrives on the scene 
to greet her fiance. 


Sergius: What would Sergius, the 
apostle of the higher love, " 
if he saw me now? 


Sergius does not always live 

up to Raina’s lofty ideal, 

especially when the attr. 

tive and tantalising Louka is 
near at hand. 


(Left) : 

Raina: You see you must stay. 

Bluntschu.: Well, if I must, I 
must. 


The awkward moment when 

Bluntschli calls to return a 

borrowed coat and wel- 

comed as an old friend by 

his ex-enemies, Sergius and 
Petkoff. 


Sergius: This hand is more 
accustomed to the sword than 
to the pen. 


The opening scene in Act 
3. Bluntschli, the im- 
perturbable, is giving his 
old enemies a hand in 
the complicated task of 
sending three cavalry 
regiments to Philippo- 
polis, and Sergius grows 
increasingly irritated by 
the obvious competence 
of the Swiss and his own 
incapacity. 


(Right) : 
Sergius: Hal That is a con- 
fession. You love that man. 


The stormy scene after 
Sergius, beside himself 
with rage and jealousy, 
challenges Bluntschli to a 
duel. The Swiss, how- 
ever, knows how _ to 
handle the impetuous 
young man. 


(Left) : 
Catherine: Where was i 
Nicola ? 


Nicola: Hanging in the blu 
closet, madame. 


Petkoff has been grievin 
over the loss of his ol 
jacket, quite unaware ¢ 
its recent adventure, an 
is astounded whe 
Catherine produces 
from the very place wher 
he had been conductin 
a most zealous search. 


Morris Sweden as Nicola 
the servant. 


Right) : 

ergius: Judge her, Blunt- 
chli—you, the cool, impartial 
ian; judge the eavesdropper. 


ergius finds Louka 
istening at the door and 
mags her im, full of 
ighteous indignation 
Jowever, Louka is far 
oo clever for Saranoff 
nd in less than no time 
e finds himself, not un- 
allingly, the servant 
girl’s husband to be. 


Sergius: You've no magnet- 
ism: you're not a man, 
you're a machine. 


Sergius hurls more abuse 
at Bluntschli, but it is 
Raina, her eyes now open 
to her fiance’s shallow- 
ness, ‘who turns the 
tables by pointing out 
that Nicola is really his 
rival—for the hand of 
Louka. 


(Left) : 
Catherine: What does this 
mean ? 


Petkoff: Well, my dear, it 

\ppears that Sergius is going 

to marry Louka instead of 
Raina. 


The bewildered Petkoffs 
find it difficult to adjust 
their ideas, but the play 
ends as it should with 
Raina and _ Bluntschli, 
and Sergius and Louka 
as the happy couples. 


«Peer 
Gynt” 


mre Old Vic Theatr 

Company, for th 
first production of thei 
season at the Ne 
Theatre, are giving play 
goers the rare oppo! 
tunity. of seeing Ibsen’ 
mighty Norwegian epic 
Peer Gynt, with all th 
advantages of an elaboy 
ate production and a cas 
of stellar worth. Pee 
Gynt was last produce 
in London at Sadler 
Wells eight years agc 
Tyrone Guthrie is prc 
ducing the play an 
Herbert Menges supe 
vised the orchestra an 
conducted Grieg’s in 
mortal music on_ th 

opening night. 


STUDIES BY 
JOHN VICKERS 


(Above) : 

RALPH RICHARDSON 
as the peasant boy Peer, whose wild 
imagination, inspired by the legends 
and folklore of his country, and his 
impish delight in scandalising the 
countryside, makes him the despair of 
his mother. Later in the play we see 
Peer as a man of middle age and as 
an old man returning to the scenes of 
his boyhood. The part is of Hamlet-like 
length. 


(Right) : 

‘ DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE 

as <Aase, Peer’s mother. Loving and 
devoted to her wild and errant boy she 
endures his pranks with motherly forti- 
tude. Her death in the arms of her 
son, who afterwards seeks fame and 
fortune away from Norway, promises to 
be one of the most emotionally dramatic 
the West nd has seen for many a day, 
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First 


Production 


of the 


Old Vic 


.epertory Season 


at the 


New Theatre 


(Above) : 
LAURENCE OLIVIER 
absent from the English stage 
for over six years, makes his 
return as the Button-moulder, a 
.symbolical figure who meets the 
disillusioned and unhappy Peer 
returning to his native land 
seeking to recapture some of the 
happiness of youth. Their scene 
together is one of the most im- 
pressive in Peer Gynt. 

(Left) : 

Ralph Richardson as Péer and 
Laurence Olivier as the Button- 
moulder. The stars have not 
appeared together on the stage 
since Bees on the Boatdeck, by 
J. B. Priestley, at the Lyric 
Theatre, in 1936. 


ight) : 
striking study of Ralph Richard- 
1 as Peer as un old man who 
urns to the scenes of his boyhood 
er finding power and riches in the 
at world but realising their utter 
rthlessness. In his old age he 
is that his name is a legend and 

people he. knew are no more. 
{ one person is waiting for him 
olvieg, who swore eternal devotion 
>) him when he left as a youth. 


Ballet Rambert Season at Hammersmith 
By AUDREY WILLIAMSON 


Tunbridge-Sedgwick 


SALLY GILMOUR 
in Gala Performance. 


HE Ballet Rambert opened its season at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, with 


a programme, comprising Les Sylphides, 
Capriol Suite, Jardin. Aux Lilas and 


Czernyana, of admirable and varied quality. 
This company’s performance of Sylphides 
is notably musical (though in the Waltz of 
Elizabeth Schooling the tempo was too 
adagio to provide sufficiefit contrast to the 
mood of the Prelude); what is lacking is 
that delicate poetic ethereality which can 
only be attained when the dancers, in 
physique as well as style, are essentially 
suited to romantic dancing of the Taglioni 
tradition. Only Sally Gilmour of this 
company’s dancers has this quality and her 
Grand Valse, beautifully partnered by 
Robert Harrold, had a feathery ballon and 
grace that were wholly exquisite. The 
performance would gain if she also danced 
the Mazurka; the essence of this dance is 


lightness and elevation, which Joan 
McClelland, an expressive but @_ terre 


dancer, does. not possess. Capriol Suite 
sufiered from raggedness of execution, but 
its high spirits, Sara Luzita’s languid 


Castilian beauty in the Pavane and _ the 
joyous flood-tide of Ashton’s dance inventior 
came across with undimmed freshness anc 
charm. In comparison Frank Staff’: 
Czernyana flags at times into classroon 
tediousness, though it has gaiety and, at it 
best, wit and Staff’s return as a dancer has 
given a much needed ballast to the very 
inexperienced male personnel. Jardin Au, 
Lilas gave superb dramatic ‘‘ body ’’ to the 
programme and its lyrical and bitter grie 
was movingly concentrated by Sally Gilmou: 
into one sudden moment of frozen anc 
desolate immobility. 

Petipa’s Swan Lake (Act Il) is a nev 
addition.to the repertoire and though on 
misses the richness of orchestral scoring anc¢ 
the lovely passage of mime (the Diaghilef 
dance substitution introduced has a clean 
cut classical brio, but is less artistically 
satisfying), the dancing of a company pre 
viously inexperienced in pure classicisn 
showed a pattern and breadth of style tha 
are a credit to Madame Rambert’s teach 
ing. Sally Gilmour, dancing the Swa1 
Princess for the first time, gave a perform 
ance which, though miniature, captured thi 
classical style in line, carriage and sweep o 
arm. She lacks, as yet, the authoritativ 
springing walk of the ballerina as well a 
technical speed and polish, but the spiri 
of the part is- already within her grasp 
Harrold as the Prince showed excellen 
“line ’’ with a hint of nobility to come 
but both his variation (not very happil 
transposed from the Third Act) and that c 
the Swan Princess lacked, in this versior 
that flowing continuity, that merges ind 
vidtial steps into an artistic whole. 

Later programmes are to include revival 
of Tudor’s Planets and The Descent of Hebe 
and possibly a new ballet with music b 
Benjamin Britten and choreography b 
Walter Gore, now invalided out of the Navy 


International Ballet 


HE late Rex Whistler, an appreciatic 

of whom appears on page 30, we 
responsible for several of the stage settings 
of ballets in the International Company 
repertoire, notably Les Sylphides an 
Everyman, the latter being the last wor 
he did for the company during a few day 
leave: last year. Both these ballets we 
included as a special tribute in the openit 
night programme of International’s mi 
summer season which opened at the Adelp 
Theatre on August 28th. The repertoi 
also includes Amorvas, Twelfth Night, 1 
Lac Des Cygnes, Carnaval and Coppeli 
The principals are Mona Inglesby, Algeranc 
and Rovi Pavinoff. 
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badiler’s 
Wells 
Ballet 


SOME 
MEMBERS 
OF 
THE COMPANY 
WHO WILL 
BE APPEARING 
DURING THE 
FORTHCOMING 
SEASON 
AT -THE 

RINCES THEATRE 


ROBERT HELPMANN 


as 


Prince Siegfried 
in 
Lac des Cygnes. 


PORTRAITS 


BY 


{NTHONY 


(Left): 
MARGOT FONTEYN 
as 
Odette 
in 
Lac des Cygnes. 


(Above left): 
BERYL GREY 
as 
Odette 


in 
Lac des Cygnes. 


(Above): 
JULIA FARRON 
in 
The Prospect Before Us. 


(Left): 
CELIA FRANCA 
in 
The Spanish Dance 


Lac des Cygnes (Act III) 


(Above): 
MARGARET DALE 
in 
“Pas de Trois 
Lac: des Cygnes. 


(Above right): 
JOAN SHELDON 
in 
Giselle. 


(Right) : 
PEGGY VAN PRAAGH 


as 
Swanhilda 


in 
Coppelia. 


choes 


LULLEN HELLMAN has scored another 
sensational success with her new play 
The Searching Wind, which has again been 
presented and directed by Herman Shumlin. 
From a box office standpoint, this is 
expected to be Miss Hellman’s biggest 
money-maker. From an artistic viewpoint, 
however, The Searching Wind is not the 
equal of the author’s last two .plays, The 
Little Foxes and Watch on the Rhine. 
Nevertheless, this is still the best new 
drama to arrive on Broadway during the 
past season. Inferior Hellman is better than 
no Hellman at all and it is absurd to com- 
pare her play with the only other two 
dramas of the season that -achieved a 
moderate success: Edward Chodorov’s 
Decision, which dealt with fascism on the 
home front, and Elsa Shelley’s Pick-Up 
Girl, a sordid court room melodrama con- 
cerned with juvenile delinquency. 

This time Miss Hellman has written a 
diatribe on appeasement. The action of the 
play goes back from the’ present day to 
Rome in 1922 when Mussolini and his Black 
Shirts first came into power; Berlin in 1923 
during an anti-Jewish riot and Paris in 1938 
when Mr. Chamberlain was departing to 
meet Herr Hitler and sacrifice the Sudeten- 
land for the prolonged peace that lasted only 
one year. Unfortunately Miss Hellman felt 
it necessary to candy coat the political 
theme with a trite love story. This takes 
in Alexander Hazen (Dennis King), an 
American diplomat, his monied wife Emily 
(Cornelia Otis Skinner) and Catherine Bow- 
man (Barbara O’Neil), her old school friend 
and rival for Alexander’s affections. The 
outcome only just escapes being disastrous 
for the play, for it is both embarrassing and 
exasperating to have this inconsequential 
sex triangle trailing across Europe and 
popping up at the exact moment history is 
being made. For example in the scene in 
Paris, Miss Hellman treats us to a tren- 
chantly written episode between Alexander 
and Count Max Von Stammer (William F. 
Schoeller) wherein the German Count cun- 
ningly endeavours to get the American 
diplomat to divulge what his recommend- 
ations to Washington on the Sudetenland 
question will be and to what extent 
America will support England and France. 
This diplomatic duel is preceded by a visit 


from Emily who decides she is lonely and 


wants her husband to take her for a quiet 
little walk and is followed by a timid tap 
on the door which brings in Catherine who 


is lonely for a quiet week-end in Fontaine- 
bleau. The wife, naturally, does not get 


is going to get what she wants.in Fontaine- 
bleau. Miss Hellman, however, does 
manage to end her play with a tremendous 
dramatic effect which overpowers the dis- 
turbing quality of the love story. Samuel 
Hazen (Montgomery Clift), their son and 
wounded veteran of the present war who is 
about to have his leg amputated, in a 
stirring speech sums up the muddles of the 


past generation and states the world is] 


welcome to his leg if he can be assured the 
same mess will not happen again. 


The Searching Wind sheds no new light | 
on the events that led up to the present J} 


world conflict. All Miss Hellman does is to 


repeat what we already know and take us |} 
to task for being such fools as to have let} 


it happen. What is rather remarkable, 


however, is that she has been able to turn 
over these now old historical chestnuts and |} 
for at least one-third of the play toss them |} 


back at us with an amazing amount of 
freshness and dramatic intensity. 

Mr. Shumlin, as usual, has protected 
Miss Hellman with a hand-picked cast and 
a superb production, there being four rich 
and atmospheric settings by Howard Bay 


and lovely appropriate costumes by Aline |} 
All this is high-lighted by Mr. |} 
In the male || 


Bernstein. 
Shumlin’s flawless direction. 
performances, Dudley Digges, as a retired 
liberal newspaperman and father of Emily 


Hazen, putters around casting his worldly }} 
observations and caustic comments with a |} 


veteran's skill that is delightful; Dennis 
King is: also giving one of the finest por- 
trayals of his career as 
diplomat and Montgomery Clift proves once 


again that he is the foremost young actor | 


on the American stage. If Cornelia Otis 


Skinner and Barbara O’Neil do not come | 


off as well, the fault is not entirely theirs, 


for Miss Hellman has left them with the’ 
burden of carrying the weak love story. || 
For instance, it is difficult for Miss Skinner |} 
to build. up a convincing character when }| 
almost every time she appears her first lines || 


are= either: —“'J have 
Bowman. 
or “‘ Cassie Bowman is in town. 
want her to come to dinner.’’ 
Miss O’Neil does have to 
dinner they are stuck with a conversation 
that begins: “Remember the time when 
WO 


just seen Cassie 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, E.. MAWBY GREEN 
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I want her to come to dinner,’ | 

I do not || 
And when || 
show up for: 


1 


her walk, but Cassie, we are led to believe, | 


} 
i 


the American |} 


Left: DUDLEY DIGGES, CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER and DENNIS KING in a scene from’ Lilian 

Hellman’s brilliant new success The Searching Wind, and right: ESTELLE WINWOOD and: CLAUDIA 

MORGAN in Ten Little Indians, the Agatha Christie play which had a long run in the West End as 
Ten Little Niggers. 


Just what London’s chances are of seeing 
The Searching Wind on the stage is not 
known to us at this time, but Hal B. Wallis 
has worked out a film contract whereby 
Miss Hellman will do the screen adaptation 
of her play and Mr. Shumlin will direct it, 
which movie chore he did for Watch on the 
Rhine. 

New York saw its longest-run Shakes- 
pearean production this past season when 
the Theatre Guild presented Paul Robeson 
in Margaret Webster’s production of Othello 
which ran for 296 performances. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Robeson created quite 
a stir when he first essayed the role in 
London about twelve years ago with Peggy 
Ashcroft as Desdemona. That apparently 
was nothing to the excitement he has 
caused and the acclaim he has received for 
his present- portrayal. For ourselves we 
must admit to disappointment and agree 
with certain other critical circles who 
decreed Mr. Robeson’s performance to be 
the most extravagantly praised of the 
season. When he first comes on the stage, 
you instinctively feel this powerful and 
impressive figure is Othello, but before the 
play is over you realise his ability as a 
Shakespearean actor does not equal the 
demands of the role. His’ voice, too, is 
rich and sonorous at the beginning, but 
after awhile you begin to wonder if Shakes- 
peare’s verse is not going to turn into a 
rendition of the negro spiritual Shortenin’ 
Bread. For the acting honours, we felt 
Jose Ferrer’s Iago was more deserving, his 
being a highly skilled and imaginative 
performance. Uta Hagen (Mrs. Ferrer) was 
a competent and appealing Desdemona. 

Miss Webster’s production was most 
unusual in that she reduced the stature of 
the tragedy to that of almost intimate 
melodrama. This made for a sharper and 
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clearer unfolding of the plot, but the 
dignity and sweeping grandeur of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s play was gone. This attitude 
was also reflected in the settings by Robert 
Edmond Jones. However; since Miss Web- 
ster is now America’s high priestess” of 
Shakespeare, and from past productions, 
deservedly so, it has become futile to 
question her judgment on the presentation 
of Shakespeare for the American stage. 

Othello is down for a road tour in the 
fall and will doubtless break more Shakes- 
pearean records throughout the country. 
Meanwhile, Miss Webster is preparing a 
production of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII for 
presentation by Billy Rose. Wilfred Lawson 
is on his way over to play Cardinal Wolsey 
and Marta Abba will do Katherine of 
Aragon. So far the title role has not been 
filled, but Laird Cregar is a possibility if 
his movie assignments will permit. 

We also had a refreshing and most 
interesting revival of The Cherry Orchard 
which co-starred Eva La Gallienne as 
Lyubov Andreyvna, and Joseph Schildkraut 
as Leonid Andreyevitch, with settings and 
costumes by Motley and directed by Miss 
Webster and Miss Le Gallienne. Miss 
Webster reminded us that Anton Chekov 
called his play a comedy by abstracting and 
pointing up the ‘comic elements in the 
script. This gave us a much more cheerful 
Chekoy than is generally seen without 
cutting too deep into its melancholy moods 
and broody atmosphere. This revival met 
with entHusiastic response from the press 
and public. The run, however, was cur- 
tailed due to an unfortunate illness of Miss 
Le Gallienne, but the production will be 
taken on the road in September. 

Mention must also be made of the U.S. 
Army Air Forces’ presentation of Winged 
Victory written and directed by Moss Hart, 


‘ y. oe 
oe ‘Wie Nah 


STE 


witch seu an all Air Corps cast: with > 
“some real women thrown in to make the 
army wives and sweethearts convincing. 
Unlike Irving Berlin’s This is the Army, 
which got its patriotic message” over sO 
magnificently without the waving of flags, 
_ Winged Victory seemed to employ every 
' patriotic and sentimental cliche invented 
‘since Warner Bros. first sent Dick Powell 


_ through West Point a dozen years ago, and 


Hollywood has since camouflaged the same 
ground many times with pictures on the Air 
Force and other branches of the service. 
While we were greatly disappointed in Mr. 
Hart's panegyric drama called Winged 
Victory, it should also be stated most of 
the critics lauded the play and the civilian 
populace flocked to see it. Twentieth 
Century Fox made a patriotic gesture, by 
‘paying the record “price of one million 
dollars for the privilege of doing it on the 
screen. Mr. Hart has given his services for 
\ the making of the film adaptation and most 
of the cast is at present on the Hollywood 
lot: 
Only one successful play has reached 
_ Broadway from Piccadilly Circus during the 
“past season: Agatha Christie’s Ten Little 
Indians (Ten Little’ Niggers, of course). 
Patrick Hamilton’s Duke of Darkness and 
Somerset Maugham’s Sheppey stayed around 
for only three weeks. Indications are that 
Ten Little Indians, which has been presented 
by Messrs. Shubert and Albert de Courville,’ 
will develop into a long-run hit. The 
picture people have already paid in the 
neighbourhood of $150,000 for the screen 
. tights. The critics were very favourable in 
their reactions and this marks the first 
“whodunit’’ to get over in several years. 
An extremely’ competent cast has been 
procured, with Claudia Morgan playing Vera 
_ Claythorne, Michael Whelan as Philip Lom- 
bard, ‘Halliwell Hobbes as Sir Lawrence 
Wargrave and Estelle Winwood as Emily 
. Brent under the direction of Mr. de Cour- 
ville. We liked it a lot and this seemed to 
_be the general reaction of the audience. 
Sheppey did not deserve to be dismissed 
quite so quickly, for Edmund Gwenn, who 
is always delightful, gave one of the finest 
performances of the year in the title role, 
with Barbara Everest keeping him grand 
company as his wife. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
came from the coast to direct it and 
producer Jacques Chambrun supplied an 
admirable supporting cast and production. 
Possibly Sheppey did not come at the right 
time as three other ghost plays, all in the 
_ light comedy vein, failed to scare up an 
audience. These were George Seaton’s 
—But\not Goodbye, with Harry Carey and 
Elizabeth Patterson; George Abbott’s pro- 
. duction of A Highland Fling, by Margaret 
Curtis, with Ralph Forbes and Miss Curtis; 
and Career Angel, by Gerard M. Murray, 
with Glenn Anders and Whitford Kane. 
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eorne: financially. col eat comedies ‘the }| 
box office were few. Apart from. those | 
discussed previously on this page, here are 
some comments on the others. Ruth 
Gordon made a hit out of her own comedy 
Over Twenty-One, which concerned. itself 
with a soldier in his late thirties undergoing || 
the rigorous. training at an Officer Candidate || 
School in Miami, Florida, and his famous} 
author wife. Max Gordon produced and | 
George S. Kaufman aided enormously with || 
his deft and comic-driving direction. || 
Columbia Pictures bought it for, $350,000 }] 

and the- chances are it will show up pote 
on the screen than on the stage. 

“Chicken Every Sunday, a dramatisation # 
of Rosemary Taylor’s book, which dealt; 
with a family, their boarding house ini 
Tucson, Arizona, and their assorted guests 
in the year 1916, was made by Julius J.\| 
and Philip G. Epstein, two of Warner Bros. 
better scenario writers, and is enjoying aij 
moderate success with Mary Philips andj 
Sidney ‘Blackmer in the featured roles.) 
The brothers Epstein out of desperation to} 
make this comedy funny included every gag? 
they had left over from the studio lot—andi 
it shows it, for it still isn’t very funny.) 
The brothers Warner have bought this oneq 
for something like $250,000, so it remains: 
to be seen whether the Epsteins will be} 
called upon to sweat out more gags for th 
movie version. 

The two-most important morning papers, 
the Times and Herald Tnbune, found 
Wallflower, a play by Reginald Denham 
and actress Mary Orr, produced by Meyenj 
Davis and directed by Mr. Denham, a cheap, 
snickering sex comedy, and this hindere | 
the play’: s popularity in spite of excellent} 
notices from the other papers. We found} 
it to be much funnier than the average 
comedy for two acts and only in the third! 
act did we consider the striving for sex 
laughs offensive. From the state .of thet 
audience on the second night, we felt this} 
play would go beyond the 192 performances} 
it chalked up. The plot was an old onal 
undressed for the benefit of sex values. Aj 
wallflower living in the shadow of her) 
beautiful stepsister’s glory suddenly decides} 
she will get some attention from the boys] 
even if she has to ‘‘ neck in the nude.’/| 
She carries out her threat (offstage, oj 
course) and from thén on, for obvious! 
reasons, becomes the most sought after giry 
in town. That will give you “some idea a4} 
to what Wallflower was about. 

Screen actress Zasu Pitts proved she wai} 
a powerful box office attraction by getting] 
a run of over 150 performances out « 
Ramshackle Inn after it had received 
uniformly bad press. This made produce} 
Robert Reud the luckiest man in town and 
proved that lightning can strike twice, fol] 
his other production of the season, The Twh 

(Continued on page 29) 
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WY ALES is a theatrical enigma. The 
~~ fact that in proportion to her popu- 
lation Wales can probably claim to have 
more amateur dramatic societies than any 
other country in the world would seem to 
suggest she might make an ideal nursery 
for promising actors and playwrights; yet 
in the forty-four years of this century only 
two Welshmen have achieved_ outstanding 
success in the theatre—Ivor Novello and 
Emlyn Williams. 


5) EMLYN WILLIAMS 
“who has become an outstanding figure in the 
theatres of Hurope and America.” 


_ Closer observation brings one to the con- 
clusion that the Welsh are not really 
interested in the theatre. All they ask is 
a play to ‘enable them to display their 
amateur histrionic gifts before their neigh- 
bours. Acting appeals to them, as long as 
they can act themselves, but they are not 
sufficiently interested in drama to sit and 
watch other people act, unless they happen 
to be friends or professional artists with 
much-publicised reputations in films or in 
the West-End. Welshmen are not good 
playgoers; they are too apt to resemble 
people so anxious to talk themselves that 
they make but poor listeners, x 

- The Welsh race never experiences that 
crying ‘need for all that is great in the 
theatre. At the present time there are only 
three professional theatres functioning in 
the entire Principality of two-and-a-half 
million souls, and two of those theatres are 
music halls. . 

The social life of the towns revolves 
round the chapels, which are the only 
buildings large enough to hold an audience 
of any size. None of these chapels is 
renowned for its beauty.) They are grim 
edifices, both inside and out, entirely 


or 7 j yaaa ne ‘ ies Wek, Yh 
ss Whe Riddle of 
¥ contributor indicts the whole Principality in a provocative 
article that is certain to arouse many dissentients. 
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lacking that warm and friendly quality 
known as ‘‘atmosphere’’—so vital to the 
theatre -proper. 
inartistic walls concerts and choral festivals 
are held year after year, and in consequence 
any happening at the chapel comes to be 


classed as a concert. A woman once asked ~ 


me if I intended going to the concert that 
evening, which was her, way of enquiring 
if I intended going to an amateur produc- 
tion of Emlyn Williams’ Night Must Fall. 

Normally the choice ‘of play is not so 
imaginative. They prefer lurid melodrama 


of the Maria Marten or Sweeny Todd type 


with plenty of action and opportunity—for 
a display of histrionic fireworks. Subtlety 
is not the Welsh actor’s forte. He asks for 
good meaty stuff to sway the masses. 
Patrick Hamilton’s Gaslight, recently 
done in a South Wales coast resort, demon- 
strated that the Welsh producer is not 
always a man with an imaginative turn of 
mind. In this instance he quite failed to 
appreciate how significantly the tension of 
the play depended on the stuffiness of the 
Victorian setting. The period dressing and 
the heavy Victorian curtains shutting out 
the world beyond makes the play infinitely 
more effective.. The Welsh production fell 
flat by being set in a characterless room 
painted on a backcloth. Although the 
heroine did rise to a bustle, she wore her 
hair in an elaborate coiffure inspired by 
Hollywood glamour cuties,. while the rest 


of the cast appeared in their own 1944. 


clothes—one man actually choosing a 


patriotically patched sports coat with neat \ 


suede diamonds at each elbow, The author 
would have been broken-hearted to see all 
his delicate and telling period touches just 


flung to the winds by a company of Philis- | 


tines. 

The Welsh are more at home in out- 
moded musical comedies, which are con- 
stantly being revived by their operatic 
societies. A Country Girl, The Arcadians, 
Katinka and Our Miss Gibbs are trotted out 
year after year and played unimaginatively 
to the usual set formula and in the usual 
hired costumes. The house is packed to 
suffocation every night. It is easier to get 
a ticket for one of Toscanini’s rare appear- 
ances in London than for the production of 
The Geisha at Bethel Chapel. Members of 
the Committee, each with orders for hun- 
dreds of tickets, sit out on stools all night 
to get the best positions for their clients— 
the doting mothers, aunts and cousins of 
the cast. It is a common occurrence for 
people to attend four or five performances 
of such a revival, 

Yet when Eugene O’Neill’s magnificent 
play, Desire Under the Elms, visited Cardiff 


Wales. 


by ERIC JOHNS — 


Within these drab and — 


expenses. Welsh, playgoers don't believe in 
' Hamlet’s advice to the players. ‘‘ The 
_ play’s the thing!’’ means nothing to them, 
unless the cast is headed by a film star 
who has become a household word, or by 
some’ obscure actress from the mining 
_ valleys who happens to have understudied 
in a West-End show, and so returns to the 
land of her fathers with ‘‘ a London repu- 
Do tation” 
Swansea tend to visit serious plays without 
y De star casts, but they are far too few to keep 
a theatre open, and in consequence Swansea 
has lost her legitimate theatre to films. 


"4 
Pea kh x * * 
_ Almost every-country in Europe has pro- 
duced at least one play. which has become 
a classic in the repertoire of the English 
‘theatre. From France we took La Dame 
aux Camelias; from Germany Faust; from 
Hungary Liliom; from Norway Ghosts; from 
| Sweden The Father; from Russia The Cherry 
Orchard; from Greece Medea; from Belgium 
The Blue Bird; from Czechoslovakia The 
Insect Play; from Ireland Juno and the 
_ Paycock; and from Scotland Tobias and 
_ the Angel. These plays will live for all time. 
_ Like great symphonies, they will be per- 
formed again and again, and they will 
sad become richer with each successive hearing 
_ and interpretation. 
1a What has Wales given to the English 
_ theatre? Ivor Novello was born in Cardiff, 
‘ but all his work has been done in London, 
‘and none of this plays, either straight or 
musical, has the slightest Welsh colouring. 
_ His straight plays bear the stamp of May- 
. fair, while his musical plays reflect Ruri- 
_ tania, Vienna or Paris, where he seems to 
_ find romance more readily than on his own 
wild Welsh mountains. 
_. Emlyn Williams! brought Wales. to the 
stage most effectively in The Corn is Green, 
' which had’ an enormous success in America 
_ as well as in this country; but this brilliant 
__actor-author is the’ exception that proves 
_, the rule. In the entire history of Wales 
he is the one solitary figure on the plane 
of first-rate dramatists to write a play in 
English that is essentially Welsh in essence. 
More recently he has repeated the feat with 
The Druid’s Rest. 
One of the classics in the amateur reper- 
__ toire in Wales is The Maid of Cefn Idfa. 
_ Every society has done this play in its time, 
It is about as hackneyed as The Monkey’s 
Paw in England. Rhys Davies decided to 
translate the immortal legend into English 
and it was presented to London audiences 
at the Royalty Theatre in 1937 under the 
title of The Ripening Wheat, but it failed 
\ ‘to run to the end of the first week. It 
, lacked those great qualities transcending 
A time and); place that cause certain love 


yi 


their playhouses kept open by third-rate 
Vand Budapest, 10421) 


The intelligentsia. of Cardiff and ~ 


“are played before a committee of adjudi- 
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Balkans. Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey and | 
Yugoslavia have produced little or no) 
creative work for the world theatre, and | 
apart from their own folk festlvals of song 
and dance, they are quite content to have 


revue and repertory companies from Vienna |} 


Drama festivals are popular in Wales. 
A town holds a festival, which means that 
six different plays by six different com- 
panies are performed there during the six 
nights of the week. All the productions 


cators, and after the fall of the curtain each 
night the chairman says a few words on the 
production. On the Saturday night there 
is. a grand summing up of the week’s 
work and a prize is duly awarded to the} 
company considered to have put up the 
finest performance. Such plays as The? 
Barretts of Wimpole Street have found their 
way to these festivals, but as the produc-; 
tions ‘usually lack atmosphere, the fond | 
relatives and friends in the house fail tow 
appreciate the ‘greatness of the play, which} 
is rarely if ever seen in an ideal setting;}) 
in any case, they are far too occupied with 
the performance of their, own particular hero 
or heroine to bother about the general 
greatness of the vehicle. é 
Emlyn Williams is rightly worshipped in} 
Wales, and lines from his plays have been} 
used as the text of sermons in chapels. | 
The Welsh are naturally proud of their son} 
of humble origin, who has become an out-} 


standing figure in the theatres of Europe} 


and America, but he still remains the onl "if 
great dramatist of their race to attain such} 
eminence, and unless they can produ ef 
some suitable successors they can hardl | 
hope to regard their country as the cradle 
of giants destined to sway the destiny off 
the theatre. | 

This country of amateurs must be more} 
prepared to sit and contemplate the great 
work professional artists have done in the4 
theatre; they must choose plays with more} 
discretion, and be less self-centred in thei | 
outlook. London could never have becomes 
the hub of the international ‘theatre hadi 
she turned a blind eye to the quick-fir 1 
comedies of New York, the melodious} 
operettas of Vienna, the risqué farces off 
Paris, and the inspiring tragedies of Ancien i 
Athens. A similar policy adopted in Cardiff 
theatres might slowly but surely convine 
the peopie in the adjacent mining valley 
that a country does not find a place in th 
limelight on the strength of innumerable 
productions of indifferent plays by insular 
minded amateurs, _ ne | 


| 
4 


| 


| 


Bryan Matheson, several of whose articles hav 
appeared in Theatre World, will be cont hatinaa 


‘further series in future issues. , 


ni iy 
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Echoes from Broadway 

; (Continued from page 26) 
Mrs. Carroils, starring Elizabeth Bergner, 
received'a mediocre press, but is still one of 
the most popular plays on ‘Broadway. 

Mrs. January and Mr. Ex, by Zoe Akins, 
and \Get Away Old Man, by William 
Saroyan, were two comedies that were 
treated indifferently by the reviewers: and 
failed. We felt they had much to recom- 
mend them and should have liked to have 
seen them stay around longer. Billie Burke 


co-starred with Frank Craven in Mrs. 
January and Mr. Ex. Mrs. January, a very 
wealthy and much married scatterbrain 


with three children by different husbahds, 
decides to divorce herself from her means 
and money and try living on a restricted 
basis to prepare herself for communism, if 
and when it comes. In a small New 
England town, she meets Mr. Ex, whose 
face she remembers but cannot place until 
he tells her the Ex is for ex-President of the 
United States. A delightful idea more than 
delightfully played by the charming and 
effervescent Miss Burke and the dry and 
droll Mr. Craven. 

Get Away Old Man, produced and directed 
by George Abbott, was the result of the 
unpredictable Mr. Saroyan’s stay on the 
M.G.M. lot while working on his The 
Human Comedy. Louis B. Meyer came up 
for caricature as a villain in the piece as 
opposed to a young writer not too unlike 
Mr. Saroyan. We considered this the best 
effort to pass through Mr. Saroyan’s self- 
repeating pen since his The Beautiful People 
produced some two years ago. 

Gilbert Miller gave F. Hugh Herbert’s 
new play, For Keeps, his usual lush pro- 
Juction, but he was not as fortunate as 
Mr. Abbott who presented Mr. Herbert’s 
smash comedy hit Kiss and Tell now’ in its 
second year with endless road companies. 
For Keeps took up again that problem of 
the neglected child of divorced parents. 
Fhe outstanding feature of the production 
was the beautiful and sensitive performance 
xf the seventeen year old Patricia Kirkland, 
she daughter of Nancy Carroll and Jack 
Kirkland, who brought to our mind the 
ovely quality and bearing that Nova 
ilbeam brought to her portrayals at that 
ge. 

Presse Franken, author of the well-known 


i Anthony 

. ROVI PAVINOFF 

as the Devil in Mona Inglesby’s medizval ballet 

Amoras, which is being revived during International 
Ballet’s present season at the Adelphi. 


Claudia, had two new plays on Broadway’ 
presented by her husband William Brown 
Meloney: Outrageous Fortune, which 
brought out of retirement Elsie Ferguson, 
and Doctors Disagree with Barbara O’Neil 
and Dolly Haas. Both these efforts failed 
to get over, but undismayed Miss Franken 
is about to go into rehearsal. with her 
latest hope, Soldier’s Wife, which will have 
in the cast Martha Scott,, Freda, Inescort 
and Lili Darvas. 

The Theatre Guild registered only one 
indiscretion, Paul Osborn’s The Innocent 
Voyage based on Rupert Hughes’ novel A 
High Wind in Jamaica, which featured 
Oscar Homolka and Stewart Chaney’s sets. 

There were other plays that found their 
way to Broadway, but since they are now 
happily forgotten, it would be unkind to 
probe their ashes. Next month a piece on 
the current musicals and the incoming Mae 
West in her own play Catherine was Great. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive courses to meet individual needs. Single 
subjects—ELOCUTION, SINGING, GESTURE 
& DEPORTMENT, MAKE-UP, DANCING, ETC., 
may also be studied separately at moderate fees 
for PRIVATE LESSONS, Special Coaching for Public 
Speaking. The School remains open in the evening. 
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The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th, 1944 
Prospectus and all further information post free from 
W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. (Oxoa.), Secretary. 
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N interesting programme and _ press 
review have come to Hand of a pro- 
duction of Patrick: Hamilton’s ‘* thriller,”’ 
Rope, by L.A.C. Donald Layne-Smith, 
whose spare-time theatte activities while 
serving with the R.A.F. in the Middle East 


_ were mentioned in this éolumn some months 


ago.. The production was the first by the 
newly-formed Repertory Company’ of the 
Middle East Signals School, and the players 
taking part weré all R.A.F. personnel 
(including two W.A.A.F.s), Layne-Smith 
himself (in Ernest Milton’s original part of 
Rupert Cadell) being the only professional 
actor in the cast. The setting shown in 
the photograph above was built and painted 
by two Flight-Sergeants, and in an accom- 
panying lettér the producer writes of the 
production: ‘‘It was an outstanding suc- 
cess in every way and I am still unable to 
tealise the ‘heights which my cast achieved. 
When I tell you that these friends whom 
I have gathered round me have never before 


_ done anything in the theatre, and yet have 


given sincere and worthy performances, you 
will hardly believe. me—but it is true. In 


Rex Whistler — an appreciATION by Audrey Williamsosl 
THE death of Rex Whistler on active 


service in Normandy has robbed the 


- stage of a designer of unique and brilliantly 


adaptable period flair. Covering all styles 
frotn Rococo to’ Georgian, he yet retained 
an individuality and grace of line and colour 


that gave his work a vitality far trans- 


cending mere pastiche. The Regency 
country house in Pride and Prejudice, the 
“mid-Victorian palace in Victoria Regina, 
the drawing-room elegances of the nineties 
in An Ideal Husband, came sparklingly to 
life in his hands, and his work had a gay 


and fluent charm the stage can ill afford to 


lose. 

‘It is the tragedy of the scenic artist that 
his work is so ephemeral; producers when 
reviving plays look for fresh colours and 


_ backgrounds, and the surviving water colour 


design on a neat but yellowed sheet e 
parchment, hung, if, it is good enough, 

an occasional ‘‘ Exhibition — of Sime 
’ is an inadequate substitute for the 


three-dimensional . spaciousness | of 


-rehearsal I have called, and taken directior 


_ drawings for this last classic of \ Englisy 


. the.. 
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Middle Fast 


(Left) : 
A scene from Patrick Hamilton’s thriller 
as performed by R.A.F. personnel -in the 
Middle Hast. Donald Layne-Smith, the| 
producer, who appeared as Rupert] 

Cadell, is seated on the right.’ f 


their spare time they have come to every] 


realistically and without question. The] 
result—excellent team work—good  spirijj 
and camaraderie—and performances which] 
have been received with thunderous acclam} 
ation, at the final curtain. The play ha: 
caused a sensation amongst E.N.S.A. ‘and 
R.A.F. welfare circles, and we are nowy, 
playing dates arranged by these people} 
The press has acclaimed us, and I have’ hac 
personal congratulations from my C.O. an¢ q 
the Air Vice Marshal commanding my 
group. This has pleased and inspired me =| 
and I now know that the Forces want dramz 
and good acting!’’ 
The review in the “‘ Air Force News’ 
enclosed comments on the general smooth) 
ness of the performance, and writes On| 
Donald Layne-Smith himself. that “‘ hil} 
performance of the conceited, witty poet} 
the crippled ex-soldier of the last war, thij} 
man without moral scruples, but with i] 
high sense of ethical justice, is polishedy 
clever stagecraft and at times superb} 
dramatic.’ 
1 


intended stage picture. Ballet, where thi 
artist’s contribution is an integral part a 
the whole, is a more lasting medium for thi 
artist and it is through his ballets that Re# 
Whistler will probably be most remembered} 
The Wise Virgins, a Hebraic parable see: 
exquisitely through the eyes of the Italiai) 
Renaissance, and The Rake’s Progress, il 
which the Hogarthian atmosphere 4a 
tawdriness and flamboyance was vigorousll] 
reproduced, are inconceivable without hil 
settings and costumes, and in the C.E.M.A} 
Exhibition of Ballet Design last year hij 
Ballet were outstanding in a room rich i 
the work of Benois, Bakst and Hurry. 

fine draughtsman, with a magnificentll 
clean architectural line and perspective, ‘hi 
drop curtain. of an eighteenth-centur i 
London street: for The Rake’s Progress ig} 
perhaps, the peak of his achievement iy 


English Ballet. It is fitting that his lag 
stage work, Spectre de la Rose, should als| 
have been for the Sadler’s Wells Poe 


and ‘Fo pics 


FROLLOWIN G upon last taneey* s reminder 

that the theatre after this war may 
ind its way to the people in many provincial 
listricts, is a report from Berkshire ‘to the 
same effect. 

With a view to building a theatre for the 
sxclusive use of amateur societies after the 
war, the Reading Repertory Company has 
aunched a building fund. The Company 
at present gives six plays a year for a fort- 


night each in its own ‘‘ 70’’ Theatre, which 


the members constructed in their large 
ehearsal studio on the outbreak of war. 
[his has proved so successful that all seats 
aave been booked for the plays before the 
irst night. 

The Rep. recently produced Obey’s 
Noah and was asked by the Reading 
‘ Holidays at Home ’’ Committee to repeat 
the play in the open-air theatre at 
Saversham Court. Four performances were 
siven which drew large audiences. The 
aext production is to be Moliére’s Tartuffe. 
formed to produce only plays of outstanding 
merit, without regard to their records in the 
sommercial theatre, the Rep. has presented 
with consistent success such plays as 
Prunella, The Silent Knight, He was Born 
7ay, A Man’s House, Distant Point, 
Thunder Rock, The Insect Play, and many 
xthers. Although the price of admission has 
seen lower than the cheap cinema seats, 
the Rep. has never been financially em- 
Jarrassed. 

Anglo-Arts (Drama) 
September last year, is one of London’s 
societies still carrying on. They have in 
ehearsal We at the Crossroads for the 
yutumn; previous productions were Tonight 
ut 8.30 and I Have Been Here Before, also 
she performance of A Doll’s House reported 
last month as at Woolwich and District 
Sommunity Theatre. The Anglo-Arts Club 
vere invited to fill a gap with this show, 
ollowing three performances of it at the 
British Drama League Theatre. 

‘Another successful season has just been 
completed by the Northern Polytechnic 
Dramatic Society with four performances of 
Family Affairs. This was the seventh play 
0 be presented during the season, the 
thers being Zony Draws a Horse, Dear 
Brutus, Hay Fever, Burning Gold, ee 

e 


Club, formed in 


Bt Train and Night Must Fail. 


Continued overleaf 


REPERTORY SUCCESSES 
SE 


“CHEZ CLARISSA” 
: COMEDY THRILLER. 2M., 11 W, 


For Particulars apply to— 
JOAN BRAMPTON, 
35 RAPHAEL ROAD, HOVE, 3, SUSSEX 
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T STAGE 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LIMITED 


Plays available to Amateur Societies include . 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT YOU CAN’T TAKE IT 
6 female—1 male—1 set WITH YOU 
The perfect amateur 12 male—2 female—1 set 
proposition The famous American 
TO KILL A CAT COmeay, 
6 male—4 female—1 set THE GOOD YOUNC MAN 
Brilliant comedy 4 female— 4male—1 set 
drama A light hearted comedy 


Just released for Amateur production— 


THE MOON IS DOWN 


John Steinbeck’s powerful and moving drama 
“The Moon is Down may well be the best thing 
the war will have given us.’ 
James Agate ‘‘ Sunday ‘Times’ 


ONE-ACT- PLAYS— 

WHITE BLACKMAIL » 
7 female 
By Edward Percy 


HOME CUARD 
An Album of Lyrics&Sketches 5 male—2 female 
by Nicholas Phipps By Rowland Pertwee 


THE WIDOW OF HEARDINCAS 


A play for sevén women by Edward Percy 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD Lite 
24 Whitcomb Street W.C.2 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


DRAMA FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER — DECEMBER 


BEYO 
3 male—1 female 
By Peter Ustinov 


STAR STUFF 


Four short plays will be 
Presented and Criticised 
each 


Saturday, at 2.30 p.m. 


Full particulars and Entry Form from the 
Stage Director, 28, Commercial Street, E.1 


FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1944) 
Sent on receipt of One Penny 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, W. C 2 


SESE, Anke 
vem ‘BBE 


Complete lists of Theatre World and Play Pictorial 

back numbers, with prices, can be obtained from 

Theatre World Offices, 1, Dorset Buildings, Salis- 

bury Square, E.C.4. Please send 3d. to cover cost 
and postage. 


An Ideal Husband, by Oscar Wilde, a ‘ 
| Central Library, Bore) Road, N.7.. a | | 


Only the finest of genuine raw. 


materials are being’ used in the TOYNBEE Hall reports a very a | 
production of Leichner make-up. conclusion to their recent course on 
' | stage movement and gesture, with con- 
The Leichner quality standard sistently high attendances. Many students 


remains unchanged and unchallenged. have decided to take the winter course im 
; physical education. “| 

Toynbee Hall is ee hee two drama 

LEICHNER festivals for next winter, the first opening) 
famous for Fine Cosmetics since 1873 | on October 14th at 2.30-p.m. and running} 
_Leichner House, Acre Lane, London, S.W.2 | for the six Saturdays, each with’ four per* 
formances. Apropos this Hotes readers 


his recent adjudication in the finals: — 

“Producers should remember that 
good play is an aid to good acting! 
Amateurs, like all artists, work for fun a 
well as for art’s sake so the plays the 
choose must interest them, but there is} 
surely much more fun in working at 
dramatist who has a fine mind and a ree 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


_ Returning, 34 CLAREVILLE STREET 
GLOUCESTER ROAD, S.W.7 
(Ken. 5845) 


the study auitreNearaet of aes ined 
speech whether prose or verse has a curative 
and stimulating value that is not to ba 
found in the careless jargon of the ‘ populad 


Term begins September 25th 


"Till AUGUST 21st apply : 
Rother Hill, Stedham, Midhurst (116) 
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success. 


Cable from Moscow 


mre following cable from Moscow, dated hae s 
6th, has been received by Theatre World, “4h 
t 
continued co-operation and wishing' the new Theatr} 
Section every success in its vital work :—' | 
“We beg to inform you that a Theatre Section 
has been set up under the auspices of the U.S.S. Ry 
Society of Cultural Relations with Foreig 4) 
Countries. _ Membership of this Voks Theatr} 
Section includes leading figures in the Sovied 
Theatre world—producers, artists and critics. Thi 
chairman of the Section is Ivan Moskvin, People 
Artist of the U.S.S.R.; Members of the Bureaul 
People’s Artist. of the U.S.S.R. Valeria Barsov}} 


** LADYSFINGERS ”’ 


A Country Comedy by 


_ KALKLAND L. CARY 
j MORECAMBE Premiere—June, 1944 . 


‘This cleverly written play, in which humour flowed 
freely and easily, and witty epigrams abounded, went 
to continuous laughter,” —'' Morecambe Press,’ 


Applications—Play Agents : BM/HDC, London, W.C.1 
“BURNING GOLD” 

“THE ARTIST’S MURDER” 
“MURDER at th MINISTRY” 


‘Agents : S. French, Southampton St., Strand, W.C.2 


which the Editor has replied by cable offering ou 


and Solomon Mikheels; People’s Arts Worker, Alexé 
Popov; People’s Artist R.S.F.8.R. Alexander Tairov; 
People’s Artist Yuri Zavadsky and others. 

““Mhe object of this Section is to acquaint t 
Soviet theatre workers with the life and activitial 
of their British colleagues and vice versa and i) 
general to promote closer contact between th 
theatre representatives of our two countries. 4] 


““We hope this initiative of Soviet producers anjj 
actors will find your support, British and Sovie 
theatre workers are to-day faced with one mai! 
task: to speed the final defeat of the commo) 
enemy of progressive mankind—Hitlerism—and__ tif] 
contribute to a fruitful solution of questions of thi 
post-war world and reconstruction. 


“Susan Richmond” Drama Books 


A Textbook of Stagecraft 


5/3 by Post. ; ““Members of oe cree ee Ee glad mest 
rom you any information and material which coull 
Further Steps i in Stagecraft help them in studying the achievements of thi 


4/= by Post 


Write for Our List of Drama Books and our Synoptical 
_ play list “‘ Plays and their plots ”’ 


DEANE 


31, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


English theatre. On our part, we shall be pleasey 
to reciprocate and send you material and info} 
mation on Soviet theatres which may interest yo 
We are sure this will promote the further con) 


solidation, friendship and mutual understandin\) 


between the peoples of our two céuntries. 
“Signed on behalf of the Bureau of Voks Theatr | 
Section : F 
Ivan Moskvin. Alexei Popov. 
Solomon Mikhoels. Yuri Zavadsky.”” 
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H. M. TENNENT LTD. 
PRODUCTIONS 


(For times of Performances see Announcements in the Press) 


DUCHESS 
NOEL COWARD'S 


BLITHE SPIRIT 


London’s Longest Run. Now in its 4th Year. 


GLOBE 
TERENCE RATTIGAN’'S 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


HAY MARKET 


COMING SHORTLY 


JOHN GiELGUD LESLIE BANKS 
YVONNE cig tae hae PEGGY ASHCROFT 


HAM LET es William Shakespeare) 


” 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


and (by William Congreve) 


THE CIRCLE (by Somerset Maugham) 


COMING SHORTLY 


JOHN CLEMENTS KAY HAMMOND 


in 


Noel Coward’s brilliant Comedy 


PRIVATE LIVES 


with 
RAYMOND HUNTLEY 


ARTS THEATRE CLUB 
6 & 7, Gt. Newport Street, W.C. (Tem 7541) 
Current Production—GOLDONI’S 


MINE HOSTESS 


English Version by Clifford Bax 
with JUDY CAMPBELL & BALIOL HOLLOWAY 


Next Production : 


FANNY’S FIRST PLAY 
By BERNARD SHAW 
For times, please see—Daily Telegraph, Evening Standard, 
Sunday Times, Observer, New Statesman or What’s On. 
(Members only). Theatre Membership 5/- 


» = 


AMBASSADORS 
(Tem 1171) 
Evenings 6.15. Marinees—Wed., Sat. 2.30 


«© SWEETER and LOWER” 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


‘Full of wit from start to finish . best revue since 
‘Buzz Buzz’ (1918)’’—James Agate st ada Times.’ 


Wherever smoking is permittd—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


“The hallmark of good entertainment."—Tatler 


STRAND. 
6.30. 


(Tem. 2660.) 
Mats., 


2nd Year 
Thurs., Sat., 2.30 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


Evegs., 


“Most brilliant comedy London has seen 
for years.’’—Sunday Chronicle. 


Lilian Braithwaite, Mary Jerrold, Naunton 
Wayne, Frank Pettingell. Edmund Wiliard. 


SAVOY 
Evgs., 6.30. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY 


t 
| 
(Tem. 8888.) 
“Play of exquisite elegance, superbly acted’’ 


Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30 


—Sunday Express 


Jack Buchanan, Coral Browne, Athene 
Seyler, Austin Trevor, Margaret Scudamore 


ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404.) 
Evgs. 6.45. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


Robert Harris, Elizabeth Allan, Jean 
Cadell, Julian Mitchell, Lilly Kann, 
Angela G.ynne, David O’Brien. 

Times of performances should be 


confirmed by referencr to daily press. 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


for every form of 
Sound Amplification and Reproduction 


Used by numerous London and Provincial 
Theatres. Equipment available on hire for 
long or short periods, also for amateur 
productions, etc. Let us quote you. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
1/5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


Phone : Museum 5817 (4 lines) 
Telegrams : Trixadio, Wesdo, London 


VENING THEATRE SCHOOL—New Term Oct. 
2nd. Write now for details. Elizabeth Dutton, 
92, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Mus. 7379. 


VVLANTED: URGENTLY copy of “ The Life I Have 


Loved” ‘by Madame Clara__ Novello Davies. 
Good condition. Any _ price. Write Tone, 53, 
Hemingford Road,, London, N.1. 


Printed in Great Britain by 


Proprietors 
Editorial and Advertising Offices : 


Tur Lewes Press (Wightman & Co., 
and Publishers, PractricaL Press, Lrp., 1, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Flect Street, E.C.4. 
a Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet St., 


Ltd.), Friars. Walk, Lewes, for the ’ 


B.C.4. Tel. Central 1555. 


RS: all 


